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Farmer-Labor Cooperation in the Northwest 


(The following interpretation is based upon a field investigation of the structure, methods, platforms and results of 
farmer-labor political alliances in North Dakota and Minnesota, where cooperation between these two groups has con- 


tinued over a period of six or seven years.) 


North Dakota 


The political laboratory of North Dakota has for 
almost ten years exhibited a series of most spectacular 
efforts of a large group of farmers to make the state an 
instrument which will effectively promote their economic 
improvement. When a large delegation of protesting 
farmers marched to the state capital over a decade ago 
they were told by a high official to “go home and slop 
your hogs.” But instead of taking the official’s advice, 
they became part of the Non-Partisan League movement 
to secure for farmers protection from low prices for 
products, high interest rates and high prices for supplies, 
which were alleged to be largely due to the economic 
control exercised over the state by the middlemen and 
bankers who sat in the “Throne Rooms” of the Twin 
Cities and the East. It was also contended that the for- 
eign “business autocracy” exercised considerable control 
‘over the political autocracy which ruled North Dakota. 


Tue LEAGUE PROGRAM 


In 1915-16 the farmers protesting against economic 
conditions in North Dakota rallied in large numbers to 
the program of the Non-Partisan League leaders who 
proposed as remedies certain measures commonly identi- 
fied with state socialism. The platform of the Non- 
Partisan League, framed in 1915 and reaffirmed in 
1924, is very brief, as follows: “1, State hail insurance ; 
2, State rural credits at cost; 3, State-owned mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses; 4, Exemption of farm improve- 
ments from taxation; 5, State owned coal mines and 
briquetting plants; 6, State grain grading and dockage 
laws.” 


The program never included state ownership of land. 
From time to time, the Non-Partisan League has also 
been interested in other legislation. For example, the state 
convention in 1924 advocated the following, indicating 
the type of measures in which the League is interested: 

“The revision of the income tax law so as to place 
higher rates on the larger incomes; that income tax re- 
turns be made available for public inspection ; the immedi- 
ate stabilization of the prices of farm products by the 
federal government; an amendment to the constitution of 
the United States prohibiting the employment of child 
labor in industry; the nomination and election of the 
President and Vice-president of the United States by 
direct vote of the people.” 

The League program did not call for the organization 
of a separate political party. The plan was to throw the 
voting strength of the League into the dominant, the Re- 
publican party, endorse candidates in its primaries and 
thus to gain control of the party and the state govern- 


ment. At times when the candidates endorsed by the 
League have failed to secure the Republican nomination, 
they have run independently. These methods have been 
followed consistently. 


A Loose ALLIANCE WitH LABOR 

The majority of the original leaders of the Non-Par- 
tisan League favored cooperation with organized labor. 
One League leader attempted in 1917 to effect an agree- 
ment between the League members and the Industrial 
Workers of the World as to the wages of seasonal 
workers in the harvest fields, but the negotiations were 
an entire failure. 

The League has maintained, however, a loose but suc- 
cessful alliance with the trade unions of the state. This 
was accomplished by inviting the officials of the labor 
unions to propose such legislation as they desired to have 
enacted. A number of bills were thus submitted and 
these were passed by the Legislative Assembly of 
1919, controlled by the Non-Partisans. This won the 
support of organized labor to the League’s program. In 
1924, one of the three members of the League’s execu- 
tive committee is a labor leader. Labor representatives 
attend the League’s conventions. Though the forces of 
organized labor are not numerous, they are said to be 
largely supporting the League’s program. 

LEAGUE LEGISLATION 

The Non-Partisan League had control of the legisla- 
tures of 1917 and 1919. To win the support of organized 
labor, the League established state workmen's compensa- 
tion, compelling all employers—excepting farmers and, 
for certain technical reasons, the railroads—-to purchase 
their liability insurance from the state bureau. This 
bureau was to function altogether as an insurance agency, 
with no cost to the state, all its funds coming from 
premiums paid by employers. It also passed laws directed 
against the use of the injunction in industrial disputes, 
providing for mine inspection, an eight hour day for 
women in factories, and “full-crew” train regulations. 

Some of the more distinctive legislative measures of 
the League were: 

The exemption of farm improvements from taxation: 
the establishment of the Bank of North Dakota; a system 
of hail insurance; a soldiers’ honus of $25 per month of 
service to be paid by a special direct property tax; an 
industrial commission, consisting of the Governor, the 
Attorney-General and the Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Labor, to supervise the state industries ; constitutional 
amendments making the votes of four out of the five 
justices of the Supreme Court necessary to declare a law 
unconstitutional and introducing the initiative, referendum 
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The recall was used by the League’s enemies 


and recall. 
to defeat it in 1921 and since then there has been no ex- 


clusively League legislation. It may be noted, however, 

that the League members of the Legislative Assembly 
f 1923 joined with the majority in establishing a state 
ildren’s bureau. 


REsutts or LEGISLATION 


That the League gave to North Dakota an administra- 
tion marked by considerable inefficiency and undemocratic 
methods is universally charged by its enemies, and ad- 
mitted by some of its friends, who regarded the methods 
of the administration as unfortunate. It appears that 
there were the usual mistakes which accompany the start- 
ing of new enterprises and also the inefficiency and graft 
that follow wholesale political appointments. The record 
of the League legislation is also further complicated by 
the fact that a hostile administration has had charge of 
its enterprises for three years. 

It is of first importance to note that the large majority 
of the League laws are on the statute books of the state 
and that some of its policies have been carried out by 
its successors. 

The success of state hail insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation is pretty generally admitted. The soldiers’ 
bonus was paid to 23,985 approved applicants by August 
1924. These men received an average payment of $350, 
a total of over $8,000,000. 

The state mill and elevator at Grand Forks, which was 
authorized by a majority of voters of the state, was com- 
pleted and has been operated by the anti-League adminis- 
tration. In the words of a high official in the administra- 
tion, “though the enterprise has not as yet paid operating 
expenses, conditions have improved so that shortly the 
income will cover current costs. In view of the high 
interest charges (on a bond issue of $4,000,000) and the 
depreciation charges, there is no chance to secure enough 

income to make the mill pay.” A smaller mill at Drake 

was abandoned, it is alleged, because of high production 

costs after gross mismanagement by the previous adminis- 

tration. These explanations, however, are not accepted 
by League leaders who contend that the present adminis- 
tration did not give these industries a fair trial. 

There is a great deal of evidence that the Bank of 
North Dakota was found by the League’s successors to 
be the victim of reckless management. The investigator 
of the department was shown considerable evidence that 
the bank was sometimes used as a means of getting loans 
for “Leaguers” and their friends, with or without ade- 
quate security. This reckless financing and the closing 
of several hundred small banks in which the state bank 
had funds, in the form of loans or redeposits, due to the 
economic depression, have combined to produce losses 
which when fully determined will probably be $2,000,000, 
or the equivalent of the capital stock of the bank. The 
bank now functions conservatively and successfully, how- 
ever, mainly as a rural credit agency which makes first 
mortgage loans on farms to 40% of the appraised valua- 
tion, at low interest rates and with amortization features 
somewhat similar to those of the federal land banks. To 
finance these farm loans the Bank of North Dakota has 
sold real estate bonds valued at $15,000,000 to investors 
during the past few years. It is interesting to note that 
most of these loans to farmers have been made by the 
anti-League administration, and that it, as well as the 

League, had in its 1924 platform the slogan, “rural credits 

at cost.” (The $15,000,000 rural credit bonds constitute 

about three-fourths of the bonded indebtedness of the 
state.) 

It is quite generally admitted that the state home 
builders association was seriously mismanaged. Out of 
total expenditures of $525,000 by the League adminis- 
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tration, probably $300,000 will be found to be lost when 
accounts are settled. Costs of construction in some cases 
were twice as high as the amounts charged the pur- 
chasers. All building has been discontinued. The state 
creamery was abandoned with losses of $15,000. 


CHANGES IN LEAGUE ORGANIZATION 


The proud, centralized state organization which 
“signed up” farmers by the tens of thousands at “$18.00 
per” for two years, is, in the words of one of its friends, 
“taking a rest,’ or in the words of one of its enemies, 
“shot to pieces.” A. C. Townley and all the other famous 
“Leaguers” have left the state or no longer hold office. 
There are no paid state officers or lecturers. The offices 
in both Fargo and Bismark are closed. The present 
League organ is owned and published by a group of six 
hundred individuals as a separate enterprise. The affairs 
of the League are said to be in the hands of the execu- 
tive committee which is planning what its future structure 
is to be. Indications are, however, that it will be loosely 
organized, more democratic than in its beginnings and 
practically altogether a campaign instrument, resembling 
the organization of a political party. But these changes 
in organization have apparently not greatly weakened the 
League’s influence at the polls. Said an ex-League lec- 
turer: “Most of the ex-members are still voting the 
League’s tickets, and that is the important consideration.” 

Furthermore, the League has been strengthened by the 
formation of a chain of over five hundred farm women’s 
Non-Partisan clubs. These are small groups of women 
who meet for fellowship and study. They are reading, 
for example, Basil Manly’s pamphlet “The Bread 
Tribute,” “The Searchlight on Congress,” the speeches of 


Mr. Vanderlip and the liberal editorials of Cornelius 


Vanderbilt, Jr. The local clubs are organized into county 
federations and these are merged into a state federation. 
These women are also raising campaign money. 


Tue 1924 CAMPAIGN 

This year the Non- -Partisan League is making strenu- 
ous efforts to stage the “come back” about which warn- 
ings were sounded by its enemies in 1921. A “Leaguer” 
was nominated in the Spring primaries as the candidate 
for governor of the Republican party. Nomination on 
the Republican ticket has usually assured election, though 
the anti-League elements will make an unusually hard 
fight by fusion. A large number of candidates for the 
state legislature who had the League endorsement were 
victorious in the Republican primaries. The League con- 
stituency also appears to be solidly behind the LaFollette 
candidacy and the leaders are uniting with other forces in 
the Senator’s campaign in the state. The expectation is 
that the LaFollette campaign will greatly assist the 
League. Three years after the defeat of the Non-Par- 
tisan state officials, a conservative political leader stated: 
“The League is still the strongest single factor in the 
politics of the state.” A former League leader contends 
that “the spirit of the League still lives among the 
farmers on the prairies.” 


Minnesota 


“To THE Twin-City THRONE Rooms” 

When the Non-Partisan League was firmly established 
in North Dakota, its leaders proposed a frontal attack 
on what they called the “Throne Rooms of the Twin 
Cities.” The reasoning of the North Dakota League 
leaders was in substance this: “When the North Dakota 
farmers need credit, they find it controlled in the throne 
rooms of the Twin Cities. When they need supplies, the 
market is ‘rigged’ against them by big business. The 
chief enemies of the farmers and the workers are the 


bankers, railroaders, corporation lawyers and middlemen 
who sit in the throne rooms of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


the East. In order to push the Non-Partisan League’s 
rogram to completion, it is necessary to convince the 
armers of Minnesota to adopt the League’s program and 
make the state curb the power of the business interests 
which control North Dakota.” Therefore, A. C. Townley, 
the League organizer, early went to St. Paul and started 
the National Non-Partisan League, with branches in 
Minnesota and other states. The firm establishment of 
the League in 1917 marks the beginning of the present 
farmer-labor movement in Minnesota. 


Tue FarMer-LAsor Party 


The Non-Partisan League claimed 60,000 members in 
the state in 1918 and began efforts to influence elections. 
Its first attempts were to nominate League endorsed can- 
didates in the Republican primaries. As in North 
Dakota, the League leaders were anxious to cooperate 
with organized labor, and the great activities of the 
farmers aroused hopes for decisive political action among 
the labor unions. The latter formed in 1919 the Work- 
ing People’s Non-Partisan Political League, supported by 
funds from the trade unions in the State Federation and 
the railroad brotherhoods, as the political arm of the labor 
movement of the state. There soon developed cooperation 
between the Farmers’ and Working People’s Leagues. 
For example, in March 1920, simultaneous meetings of 
delegates of the two organizations were held in St. Paul 
to endorse common candidates and agree upon a platform. 
The negotiations were not very successful due to the re- 
fusal of the farmers’ organization to approve a plank in 
the platform calling for an eight hour day in industry. 
In the fall of 1920, however, both Leagues gave support 
to Henrik Shipstead, who ran independently for gov- 
ernor after having been defeated in the Republican 
primaries. These maneuvers over a period of two or 
three years laid the ground work for closer cooperation 
and the organization of the Farmer-Labor Party in 
Minnesota in the year 1922 when Shipstead was elected 
United States Senator. (The term farmer-labor party 
was used earlier in Minnesota, but the first effective co- 
operation of the farmers’ and working people’s leagues 
took place in 1922 and this date really marks the begin- 
ning of the present party.) These two branches of the 
Farmer-Labor Party cooperated in framing platforms, 
endorsing candidates and conducting campaigns. 

The principal points in the platform of 1922 adopted 
— of farmer and labor organizations were as 
ollows : 


“We are for: 1. A graduated income tax, putting the 
burden on those most able to pay. 2. Full government 
control of federal reserve banks, and legislation permit- 
ting cooperative banks in Minnesota. 3. Cash bonuses to 
ex-service men, paid from excess profits. 4. Repeal of 
the Esch-Cummins law, and substitution of public owner- 
ship and management of railways. 5. Relief of iunem- 
ployment through useful public works. 6. Ten per cent 
tonnage tax on iron ofe instead of the present six per 
cent. 7, State owned and operated cement plant, and in- 
creased capacity of the state flour mill. 

“We are against: 1. Use of the injunction to suppress 
proper activities of labor unions. 2. Any form of state 
constabulary or police.” 

The platform of 1924 differs from the one of 1922. 
It plays up measures for agricultural relief and public 
ownership, including the following planks: “A constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the State to acquire, own, 
operate, lease and sell electric power; a substantial in- 
crease in tonnage tax on iron ore; a scientific program of 
reforestation. 
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“Federal and state legislation to enable cooperative 
agencies to acquire and operate the marketing machinery 
necessary for prompt and efficient service; (b) to 
establish simple and uniform grades on such a basis as 
will yield the producer the full price of his grain in all 
markets; (c) to enable the producer to exchange his 
surplus in the world’s markets for the articles entering 
into his cost of production. 

“\Vorkmen’s compensation by a state insurance fund 
to replace the present act compelling employers to carry 
insurance with private companies. . . . 

“The Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota endorses the 
following as a national policy: Public ownership of trans- 
portation and industrial utilities, including stockyards, 
large abbatoirs, grain elevators, terminal warehouses, 
pipe lines and tanks; public ownership of other public 
utilities. The abolition of the injunction in 
labor cases; and indorsement of the effort of labor to 
share in the management of industry, and of labor’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of its own choosing.” 

METHODS OF APPEAL 

The conservative political and business leaders are con- 
stantly pointing out that the interests of farmers and 
industrial workers are antagonistic. To counteract this 
contention, the leaders of the Farmer-Labor Party con- 
centrate on pointing out mutuality of interests and in 
calling attention to a “common foe.” For example, the 
following appeal: 

“One of the arguments made by the opponents of the 
Farmer-Labor combination is that the farmer is an em- 
ployer of labor and a seller of commodities, while the 
laborer is a buyer of the farmer’s product and a seller of 
labor. On this basis, it is claimed there is a radical an- 
tagonism. This argument is just as applicable to a large 
extent among the members of the different labor organiza- 
tions. The carpenter wants to buy the labor of the printer 
just as cheap as possible, and vice versa. This opposing 
interest of buyer and seller is inherent in the capitalist 
system, but that does not mean that producers cannot 
find a common basis of mutual interest and cooperation. 

“The Farmer-Labor movement has a broader basis of 
common action than that resting on the position of buyer 
and seller of products. It rests on their common and 
harmonious interest as wealth producers. 

“Both depend on their labor for a living and not on 
investments. They both have a common interest against 
the parasite and despoiler, the same as any group of 
workers would have against a band of robbers. Every 
worker knows that every other worker is entitled to the 
full value of his labor power but no worker believes that 
a robber is entitled to anything for his dangerous and 
vicious activities.” 

Tue FarMER-LABOR FEDERATION 

The chief successes of the Farmer-Labor forces have 
been the election of two United States Senators and two 
Congressmen. Its legislators in the state assembly have 
been an almost powerless minority. During the last year 

some of the leaders of the party have attempted to 
strengthen it by merging all the publicity and campaign 
work conducted by the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League 
and the Working People’s Non-Partisan Political League. 
It was evident that cooperation between these two had 
not been close enough to avoid considerable overlapping 
in arranging speakers’ tours, sending out literature, etc. 
It was proposed to give up the separate organizations and 
form one, a Farmer-Labor Federation, to be the educa- 
tional organization of the Farmer-Labor Party. Funds 
for this federation were to be supplied by membership 
dues from local labor unions, district councils and city 


trades and labor assemblies, local organizations of the 
Farmers’ Non-Partisan League, local farmer-labor clubs 
and farmers’ cooperative associations. 


Early in 1924 the proposal met with great approval 
on the labor forces, who were willing to abandon their 
Political League. The Farmers’ Non-Partisan League, 
however, was not ready for such a close coalition. It was 
contended that farmers did not have adequate represen- 
tation in the new federation, that giving representation 
to cooperatives was useless because only in exceptional 
cases did these organizations go into politics. There de- 
veloped considerable conflict between labor and farmer 
leaders. When the farmers’ League held its State Con- 
vention in March 1924, it voted to continue its organiza- 
tion and only to cooperate with the new Farmer-Labor 
Federation. A large element within the farmers’ League 
opposed even this step, however, and for a time it looked 
as though the farmers’ League would entirely oppose the 
leadership of the Farmer-Labor Federation. By the 
summer of 1924, however, the League officers decided 
upon cooperation in this year’s Farmer-Labor Party cam- 
paign but pointed out that their organization might in 
the future endorse candidates in other parties. Thus the 
close merger of the farmer and labor groups has not been 
successfully accomplished, and the result is considerable 
friction between their leaders. 

It should also be noted that the farmers’ League now 
has about 20,000 members, compared with 60,000 in 
1918, that it has no paid state officers and will be less 
centralized than formerly, with the chief emphasis upon 
county and local organizations. The only dues to the 
state organization will be for a subscription to the official 
paper. No state office will be maintained. An executive 
committee will direct the League’s affairs. 

The groups making up the Farmer-Labor Party are 
actively supporting the independently organized La- 
Follette campaign in the state. 


Cooperation Versus Conflict 


It will be seen that in the states of North Dakota and 
Minnesota, large numbers of farmers and industrial 
workers have found that they have mutual interests which 
appear to them more important than those which are 
conflicting. One of the ablest strategists in the Farmer- 
Labor Party of Minnesota, after having been through six 
years of negotiations between the two groups, stated: 
“We do not expect farmers and laborers to cooperate in 
all instances. We recognize that they will agree only on 
some political and economic questions and will disagree 
on others. We believe that the issues on which they 
agree are more important, however, and that it is to the 
advantage of both groups to cooperate rather than to com- 
pete in politics.” 

Observers and participants point out the common in- 
terests of these two groups: They feel that they have a 
common enemy, “big business ;” they feel that they have 
mutual interests as debtors, the credit of both being con- 
trolled by the business community; the farmers’ real in- 
come as well as that of the industrial workers represents 
labor ; they have common complaint against the high costs, 
profits and inefficiencies of the distributing agencies. 
“Farmers and industrial workers must cooperate,” said 
an officer of a farmers’ organization, “because neither we 
nor labor can get anywhere alone.” Intense feeling of 
Fopposition on the part of both groups to the business 

community has thus overcome the felt antagonism be- 
tween the two groups. 
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On the other hand, the maintenance of this coopera- 
tion is constantly menaced: In this section, when farmers 
are employers of labor, their interests are in conflict with 
certain groups of organized workers, particularly the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World; in a new movement com- 
posed of two such groups there are many problems of 
adjustment and there has been friction between leaders 
which can only be described, says one observer, as 
“vicious personal conflicts ;” the extremely low incomes of 
farmers during the past few years of depression have 
aroused some antagonism on their part toward labor in 
the cities because it has apparently been better off; in 
Minnesota the formation of a new party which has won 
victories has prompted numerous opportunists among 
politicians to become candidates under the new banner 
in the hope of attaining office and these willing volunteers 
are sometimes a source of much discord; finally, it is 
recognized by some of the strategists in the movement 
in Minnesota that “the morrow of the victory is more 
dangerous than the eve,” and that the real problems of 
the farmer-labor coalition may just begin when it has a 
governor and control of the legislature. 


There are observers who think that the verbal and 
psychological factors are of more significance in determin- 
ing the permanence of farmer-labor political cooperation 
than the weighing of mutual and conflicting economic in- 
terests, that a changing of traditional attitudes of both 
groups is the most important element in the situation, and 
that belief regarding interests figures more largely in de- 
termining political behavior than actual interests. These 
observers feel that the important battle is between propa- 
gandists of business and conservative politics who spread 
discord among farmers and workers and the propa- 
gandists who play up the advantages of cooperation and 
the mutual interests. They point to the fact that we 
have the interesting spectacle of large numbers of North 
Dakota farmers both hating “socialism” and fighting to 
the death for legislation which means state socialism, 
simply because their leaders say the legislation is not 
“socialism ;” and of conservative business men in North 
Dakota both hating “socialism” and supporting a measure 
taken from the Non-Partisan League platform in order 
to win votes, because they know not the nature of what 
they urge. In substance, these observers say: “If the 
business community succeeds in maintaining the tradi- 
tional beliefs of farmers and workers in regard to each 
other, the farmer-labor coalition will not succeed. If, 
on the other hand, the leaders of the coalition are suc- 
cessful in getting farmers and workers to believe that 
their main interests are mutual, farmer-labor cooperation 
is assured. The victory will go to the best propagandists.” 

The evident conclusion is that it is possible for farmers 
and workers to cooperate politically under the existing 
conditions in North Dakota and Minnesota and that they 
do cooperate in support of certain measures of importance 
to both. It is recognized, however, that this study has not 
made a complete analysis of the factors influencing 
farmer-labor cooperation and that peculiar cultural and 
economic forces in these areas may make for a degree 
of cooperation here that may not be possible elsewhere. 
For a full account of farmer-labor cooperation our 
readers are referred to the forthcoming study of 
“Farmers and Workers in American Politics” by Stuart 
A. Rice, assistant professor of sociology at Dartmouth, to 
be published in the Columbia studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law. The department is indebted to 
Professor Rice for permission to read this study, from 


which valuable suggestions were received for preparing 
this report. 
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